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For the “Notre Dame Scholastic.” 

Reflections on the Passing fear. 

BY J. E. SHASNAilAN. 

In a few weeks the year 1869 will be numbered 
among the p;ist. It seems but a fortnight since 
we welcomed its birth. How many changes have 
taken place! Lips that on its birth wished ns 
“A happy New Tear” hare since been sealed in 
death ; hearts that beat warmly with liigh hopes 
for the future are now as cold as the marble tliat 
marks their resting-place. How many good res- 
olutions has it seen broken, brilliant anticipations 
clouded, and plighted vows discarded ! How 
many hearts has it beheld crushed, bleeding, as 
the grave closed from their sight their nearest and 
dearest friends! How often has it witnessed the 
death of the young, the pure and the beautiful ! 
Its brief career is covered with man’s actions, la- 
den with acts of charity and cruelty, — deeds that 
make the angels weep and rejoice. It is now 
swiftly and sadly departing to the realms of 
Eternity, with deeds that it were better for tlie 
name of man had never been committed. Nor can 
wealth, power or influence stay its onward course 
or erase one line from its fearful record. 

Its first-born. Spring, made its appearance — its 
smile disclosing the beauties of nature, releasing 
with its warm breath the streams from their icy 
manacles, welcoming the feathered warblers of 
the forest, opening the tender petals of the lily 
and rose, wafting their sweet fragrance on the air 
— ^its genial smiles softening the rudeness of the 
earth, and even creeping into the heart of man, com- 
pelling him to bless his Creator — its softening 
rays reminding man that the time had arrived to 
cultivate the soil in order to reap its fruits. But 
at length Spring, the beautifier of nature, the de- 
light of childhood, the staff of old age, the love- 
liest of the seasons, took her departure ’midst the 
murmur of the fountains. She was succeeded by 
her queen-sister. Summer, who came clothed in 
robes of green. At her approach all nature.arose, 
chanting the praises of the great Creator. 

She perfected the work her sister had begun : 
the trees of the forest were covered with leaves, 
offering us shelter from the mid-day sun ; she pre- 
sented us with a profusion of the most luscious 
fruits, inviting us to partake of their sweetness; 
she strewed the earth with innumerable flowers 
whose beauty pleased the eye and whose fragrant 
odor was borne on every breeze to delight the 
senses ; she invited us to wander through wood and 
forest, to feast our eyes on the wondrous works 
of her Creator. At night she spangled the heav- 
ens with millions of golden stars, inviting us to 
raise our thoughts and hearts on high. After 
bringing all the fruits of the earth to maturity 
she introduced her brother Autumn, and departed. 
He lingered for a few days, admiring the work of 
his sister ; but he is unable to impart her smiles. 
The leaves of the trees assume the most varied 
and beautiful colors — but alas ! the hand of death 
is already upon them. The ear is no longer de- 
lighted with the songs of the birds; the days be- 


come shorter and the evenings cooler ; the leaves 
drop one by one on the damp earth ; the naked 
trees look on in dispair at the decay of nature, 
and even man partakes of the melancholy that 
hangs overtheworld. Whateverdisappointments 
or sorrows he suffers, he resigns himself in pen- 
sive meditation over them. The leaves, the with- 
ered roses, remind him of cherished hopes long 
since crushed to the earth ; the fallen leaves, the 
dead flowers, the short days and the dirge of the 
wind through the naked trees, are all a solemn 
warning that he too is mortal, and that he should 
be ripe in good works when the reaper. Death, 
comes to gather him into the harvest. After 
changing the face of nature. Autumn takes his 
leave to make way for dread Winter. He makes 
his appearance attended by hail, wind and snow. 
All nature bows at his approach. The shrnbs and 
trees surrender the last remnant of their vesture 
at his appearance ; the brooks cease their murmur- 
ing as he advances to embrace them, and his cold 
breath arrests the onward course of the rivers. 
He casts his shrondlike mantle on the earth, and 
all nature is compelled to wear it All the beau- 
ties of the other seasons that gave us so much 
pleasure perish at bis approach. 

***<if**** 

But while the seasons were thus changing the 
face of nature, were we in any way changing? 
In the Spring, did we sow the seed of virtue and 
science? Have we improved the condition of our 
own mind, or been the cause of improvement to 
others ? Have we acquired knowledge that will be 
of practical use to ourselves or society at large? 
Have we discovered and laid up during the sum- 
mer of life truths that will console ns in the win- 
ter of our age? Or have we, like the butterfly, 
lived through the Summer without any thought 
of the future. Are we satisfied with the labor of 
the past year ? Is there any duty that yet remains 
unperformed? Finally, have we spent our time 
and employed our talents to the best advantage? 

These are questions that force themselves at 
this season of the year upon all, but e.specially on 
the student. He is freed from the cares of the 
world, — away from its distractions and tempta- 
tions, in order that he may improve himself and 
benefit society at large. The world depends on 
the schools for its future men; and although we 
may be of small account in our own estimation, 
and perhaps in the estimation of our professors, 
yet society will expect some return for the time 
spent at school. 

At this season of the year the merchant takes an 
inventory of his goods and balances his accounts, 
in order to discover his profits and make prepar- 
ations for the coming year. The mechanic counts 
up his savings of the closing year, places it out at 
interest in order that the original capital may in- 
crease. "We too should carefully go over our books, 
in order that we may be able to discover our men 
tal gains and consider how we may increase them. 
If we find that we ate deficient, set to work like 
the cantious merchant, to discover the cause of 
our deficiency — and, having discovered it, resolve 
to employ our time in such a manner as will in a 


measure make up for the loss. 'The school is the 
market in which we have invested our capital, 
time, and .we are sure to obtain an equivalent in 
proportion to the manner we employ our capitaL 

In the world two persons may commence busi- 
ness with equal capital ; one will become wealthy, 
the other bankrupt The success of the one, the 
failnre of the other, are owing to the different 
manner in which they employed their capitaL 
We have found by experience that Ecdid was 
correct when he asserted that “ there was no royal 
road to knowledge,” no pretended machines for 
turning out ready-made educated men. The paths 
leading to the mount are narrow and rugged, oftan 
strewn with thorns. He who desires to reach 
the summit must not expect to ride, nor will the 
surmounting of a few obstacles make the road 
clear. Mountains must b* scaled, rocks climbed, 
and streams forded; nor must we tarry along 
about the gardens of pleasure or the bowers of 
ease. W e may possess'brilliant genius, but unless 
we court comely application we will never gain 
our object. 

In a few days some of yon will lay aside their 
books for a brief period, to enjoy the pleasures of 
home and friends. The harder yon have studied 
the keener will be your enjoyment No smarting 
regrets for misspent time will mar your pleasure, 
but the proud satisfaction of having done your 
best dnring the time of labor will add to the in- 
tensity of your enjoyment during the festive rec- 
reation. It is our wish that your pleasure may be 
as keen and as pure as yonr studies have been 
severe ; that one and all may enjoy themselves in 
such a manner that in years to come, when sur- 
rounded by the cares, toils and hardships of the 
world, you may go back in fond memory to the 
pleasing asrociations connected with the Christ- 
mas recreation of 1869. 

An article in a late number of the Williams- 
College Vidette gave us a good deal of surprise. 
It seems to be the custom there for the Professors 
to mark the standing of each student every week 
in .secret. At the close of the year their marks are 
averaged by the Professor, and the result is sent 
to the parents. We ctn hardly conceive of a more 
vicious system than this. Daring the year the 
student, in ignorance of his progress or stand- 
ing, is left without confidence or encouragement, 
and at tlie end of the year he is placed at the 
mercy of his teacher. 

“ They manage these things better in France,” 
or at least at Ni>tre Dame. Here the notes of each 
student are read in public once in two weeks; 
and once a month the notes of progress, standing 
and good conduct, are sent to the parents. We 
need not say that the result of this system is to 
give complete satisfaction to students. Professors 
and p irents. It is true that our plan involves a 
little extra labor, bnt all are agreed that it is 
labor well bestowed. 

Benjamin Fb-anklin was master of the French, 
Italian, and Spanish languages, but did not begin 
their study until his 37ih year. 
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Tbe Hymn of the JubUee. 

A CANTATA. 

PiVritten exprcsslyforthotwenty-fiflhannlversary of the Dni- 
rersity of Notre Dame, by Bet*. H B. Browo; and set to music 
for the occasion by Professor SI. E. Girac, LL. D ] 

L — Introdnctory — Recitative. 

"With joy we dwell uj>on the past, 

■When honor crowns our toil ; 

But ’tis better by far — ’tis a joy that will last — 
To meet with success in a noble cause, 

Which heaven approves, while the good give 
applause, 

And the heart contracts no guile. 

IL— Initial Grand Chourus. 

Then, Father Almighty, we bless Thee and praise. 
For Thy right hand hath guided us safe in our 
ways ; 

To Thy name be the glory, to man be the gain. 
And to us the reward ever true to remaiu. 

IIL — Solo— Bass. 

When first our founder crossed the main 
To bless Columbia’s noble youth, 

He chose this spot — a virgin plain — 

Yet subject to the red man’s reign. 

On which to light the torch of truth. 

IV.— Solo— Tenor. 

Tears glided by; that sacred fire, 

At first a feeble struggling ray. 

Aroused the flame of strung desire 
In freedom’s sons to rise up higher 
And catch the gleam of wisdom’s day 

T.— Dnett—Teoor and Baas. 

In hundreds from the East aud West, 

In hundreds from the South and North, 

The youth of every creed and quest 
Sought out this fount of science blest. 

Sought out this spring of taintless birth 
To quench the spirit’s longing thirst ; 

And, feeling its unequaled worth. 

Declared it of pure founts the first. 

TX — Solo— BecitatiTO. 

And to-day we pause in our onward career — 

’Tis the day of the Silver Jubilee ; 

Yes, since truth made her home in this western wild 
Old Time hath recorded the twenty-fifth year. 
And bids us rejoice with uutrainmeled glee. 
As he points to tbe future of GoxDit.v build, 

' And to millions of youth 
Fired with love of truth, 

Thronging round this fair home of tbe wbe and 
free. . 

■VH.— Grand Closing Clionis. 

Then glory and praise to the Father of Light, 
For goodness so constant and kind. 

And honor to him who with heaven-aided might 
And the zeal of a mastering mind 
So patiently nourished this truth giving light 
Till its rays can no more be confined. 


For the “Notre Dame Scholastic.” 

Geometry and life (Jtility of Studying it. 

BY JOHN M. GEA.RIN. 

[Essay read before the Scientific .Asitociailon ] 

Although there is some difficulty e.vperienced 
in arriving at a conclusion with regird to the ei 
act place where geometry had its origin, there be 
ing several places claiming that honor from the 
historian, yet it is generally believed to have 
been in Egypt. However this may be, it appears 
to be the country in which we find tbe first traces 
of this most important science, and the farthest 
back we can trace it is about 640 years B. C. The 
annual overflowing of the Nile, changing as it 
did the whole outline of the adjacent countries 


often occasioned disputes, and was very probably 
the first cause which suggested to the Egyptians 
tbe utility of having some science whereby they 
could measure their lands accurately and prevent 
the recurrence of disturbance. The origin of ge- 
ometry followed immediately from this. It must 
not be supposed, however, that it at once assumed 
the form of the science which we now call geom- 
etry. Onthecontraryitismoreprobable,andtoa 
certain degree an established fact, that all that at 
this time existed were a few simple rules, which 
were used for a considerable time without attempt- 
ing to improve them ; and being called forth by 
comparative necessity, were consequently very im- 
perfect. However, if we allow that these are the 
first of which any traces can be found bearing 
on tbe subject, it is of course to the Egyptians tbe 
honor belongs of being the first to use geometry. 

In the century immediately succeeding its ori- 
gin, as historians tell us, it began to be introduced 
extensively into Greece, in which latter country it 
appears to have received more able professors than 
in Egypt. Of tbe works of all the geometricians 
who in the next three centuries lent their aid to 
perfecting the science, little is at the present day 
known ; and we must pass on to about 280 years 
B. 0. to find one whose works have survived to 
the present day. It was about this time that Eu- 
clid, appearing like a bright luminary on the ho- 
rizm of mathematical science, astonished the 
world by his brilliant discoveries and wonderful 
genius. Nor can we wonder at his having excited 
such universal admiration then, at a time when 
geometry was in its infancy, if we recollect that 
his “ Elementsof Geometry,” composed at thattime 
over two thousand years ago, have, been banded 
dqwn from century to century and are at the pres- 
ent day considered for close mathematical reason- 
ing to be unequaled by anything which modem 
science has produced. It may be said with jus- 
tice that Euclid was the first to reduce geometry 
to distinct boundaries and arrange the scattered 
elements which before his time were called by 
that name. This great geometrician was quickly 
followed by another, whose name will remain un- 
til the end of time one of the brightest ornaments 
in the hi.story of mathematics. This is Archime- 
des, who flourished about the year 250 B C., and 
seems to have been the last Grecian geometrician 
of great celebrity. Indeed Grecian geometry had 
at this time resiched its highest state of perfection, 
and though Archimedes was surrounded by many 
able geometricians, it is from about this time we 
must note its decline, which was gradual till in the 
seventh century after Christ, when the burning of 
the Alexandrian library and subsequent innova- 
tion of the Arabians completed its downfall, and 
deferred its further improvement for nearly six 
centuries. About the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the taste for mathematics- again revived, 
and it is to this epoch we may date the regen- 
eration of geometry, as, from this time its prog- 
ress again b>'C.ime rapid, and every century noted 
the rise of some distinguished geometrician, up to 
the present, in which it is considered the most 
important study in our course of general education. 

It is said aud admitted as au evident fact that 
all perfection turns to simplicity, and true sim- 
plicity is only found in nature. Hence it follows 
that a science whose principles are derived from 
I Nature’s laws should be perfect in proportion as 
it corresponds to those laws. Applying this prin- 
ciple to geometry, we cannot but admit that it 
should approach perfection as nearly as it is possi- 
ble for human science to become perfect, as on the 
slightest iiiTestigation we will see that a knowl- 
edge of geometry is implied in all the works of 
nature. For instance it is a known principle of 
geometry that in order to circumscribe tbe great- 


est possible surface with the least perimeter, we de- 
scribe a circle; but, in proving this, have we dis- 
covered anythingynew, have we departed in the 
least from the evident principles of nature ? It 
needs but a glance to tell us that we have not, but 
have merely demonstrated a principle, a knowl- 
edge* of which nature assumes in numerous in- 
stances. For an example take the little bee : Na- 
ture must have taught it this principle centuries 
before geometry was thought of, as is evident from 
the manner in which it shapes its cell. Again, 
if we notice, we will see the roots of trees (and 
this is especially true of large onesj branching off 
from the trunk and forming a peculiar kind of 
curve. Now geometricians, after years of patient 
labor and research, have proved that the curving 
of -those roots is not simply an idle freak of na- 
ture, but really and practically appliciitions of a 
very important principle — viz. : that being formed 
in this way they are more capable of sustaining the 
body of the tree than if they assumed any other 
form. 

Numerous other examples could be given, but 
those will suffice to prove that geometry, instead 
of being founded on abstract and impracticable 
principles, as some would have us believe, is in 
reality derived entirely from nature. Indeed, 
men have long ago learned to repudiate the absurd 
idea that geometry was merely an unmeaning 
study ; and as men are increasing in knowledge, 
it is rapidly taking its place in the practical theo- 
ries of life. This fact alone, were there no other, 
should demonstrate clearly enough its real merit. 
But when we look around us and see the practical 
applications which are made of it in all the works 
of life, and reflect that our engineers, our carpen- 
ters, our surveyors and pur architects, all owe their 
science and skill to the application they make of 
geometry, we cannot help respecting it and re- 
garding it as a precious blessing to mankind. 

In studying a science which like geometry is 
derived from tbe very first principles of nature, can 
we say there is no moral instruction and disci- 
pline? — can we say, and mean it, that it lends to 
make us less perfect, or lower our standard of per- 
fection? — can we say, as many pretend to, that 
in tbe propositions of geometry we lose sight of 
our Creator, and are led to doubt divine revela- 
tion? "Were we to arrive at this conclusion, our 
reasoning must needs be falser than the absurd 
philosophy which the narrow minds of some men 
have cast around geometry ; for I think that those 
who affect to condemn geometry as useless absurd- 
ity must be either pitiably ignorant of its true 
merits or blinded by an ungovernable prejudice 
against that which their extremely limited intel- 
lects render them unable to appreciate. 

<i^i » 

For the “Notre Dome Scholastic.” 

Elocution. 

Elocution may be defined as a knowledge of 
the rules and principles by which we outwardly 
express our thou,ghts. Thus we may possess elo- 
quence, and yet be deficient in using it properly 
and according to nature. 

The art of Elocution teaches how to use it 
properly. It teaches us how to use the vocal or- 
gans and voice in a proper manner, how to ' 
breathe naturally when speaking, how to stand 
and gesticulate. 

Let us now proceed to the importance of it 
Certainly, if anything is important, it is to know 
how to speak. 'We may understand thoroughly 
the arts and sciences, and if we are unable to speak 
our own language as we should, we may justly 
say that tbe most useful and necessary branch of 
our education has been neglected. 

What would you think of a student who after 
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haying left college, after haying applied himself 
for years to acquire a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, would not be able to use the rising and fall- 
ing inflection as it should be ? Andjyet many, yery 
many, will you find of that description. From 
the fact that they do not intend to become 
lawyers, orators or senators, they argue that it is 
a loss of time to, pay a little attention to it. 

Think you, my kind friends, that it is orators 
or lawyers or senators alone who .should well un- 
derstaud the art of deliyery ? Are you not obliged 
to make use of it frequeutly during the day in 
common conyersation with friends, in reciting in 
class, in reading a story or some news to friends ? 
You may not require it in the same degree that 
an orator does, yet need it you do. 

The objection that {u/ie a numier bring against 
the art of deliyery, that unless a man naturally 
possesses eloquence, it is useless and in yain for 
him to attempt to acquire it, can be answered by 
stating that innumerable instances are giyen, in 
which persons without any aptitude or inclina- 
tion for elocution haye by unremitting toil and 
perseyerance oyercome the greatest impedimenta 
and'diflSculties. We need but cite the case of 
Demosthenes, the greatest orator of ancient times, 
who on account of his awkwardness in gesture 
and difficulty in speaking was obliged to quit the 
rostrum. Yet he did not despair, but with an 
unconquerable determination of succeeding in 
what he desired, he oyercame all obstacles and 
showed by his success that where there is a wilt — 
a strong, earnest will, — there is also a way. 

Nfiiio. 


For the “ Notre Dame Scholastic.” 

Chapter About; or, What is it!” 

BY GEMINI. 

“Two minds with but a siogTe thought,— 

Two hearts that beat as one.” 

CnAPTER VI, AiS:D LAST. 

Contaioeth Some Account of the Dutch Gap and the Shooting 

Thereof. Furthermore and In Fine, Diddeih Farewell to tho 

Gentle Reader. 

“How gently here 
lly grenadier ,” — Otd Sonj, 

The St. Joseph River is the crookedest in the 
United States. Start from Notre Dame University 
and go due west. Before you have travelled a 
mile you will find yourself on the banks of the 
old St. Jo-oh oh-oh-oh ! Return to the College and 
make a fresh start. Go due south. At a distance 
of three miles the classic stream will burst upon 
your delighted gaze. Go due north. Ten miles 
north of the College is the flourishing city of 
Niles, and there will you find the same dammed 
river. Make one more start and go due east. 
Traverse a county or so, and your footsteps will 
be embarrassed by a silvery thread of limpid water, 
over which you may pick your way on stepping- 
stones. Reader, that gushing rivulet is the St. 
Joseph River. 

But it is not only in large circuits that this 
river displays the sinuosity of its disposition. It 
has a propensity to wind in and out, zig zag, scol- 
lop-wise, about half a mile one way and then 
half-a-mile the other, its meanderings making the 
distance to Niles, as per river, about twice the 
distance as per road, and leaving little peninsulas 
all along on each side alternately. 

In the opening of 18G8 very heavy floods oc- 
-curred. A torrent of water rushed along the river 
bed. Impetuous in its desire to get to Lake 
Michigan, it did not seethe amusement of stopping 
to make peninsulas ; and finding an isthmus not 
sufficiently protected by embankments it dashed 
right across, shortening its course by at least a 
quarter of a mile, and thereby forming what has 


since been known to topography as the “ Dutch 
Gap.” 

Now the river is everywhere swift. It is so 
swift that it never freezes in the coldest winter, 
except just above the dam. Imagine the swift- 
ness then accruing from the fall, originally pro- 
portioned to the length of three furlongs, being 
now effected in the course of half a furlong. Im- 
agine the Scyllas in the form of fragmentary rocks 
and overhanging trees partly torn from their 
roots by the flood — the Gharybdises in the shape 
of the numerous eddies made by so stupendous 
a cataclysm ; or, if yon are unable to picture them 
to yourself by the aid of the most vivid imagina- 
tion, perhaps you had better step down to tho 
river — it’s about a mile and a half to the spot — 
and use the method of ocular investigation. 

One day during the recent chilly weather. Cas- 
tor, with two other heroic friends, whom, for the 
sake of classic uniformity, we shall call Theseus 
and Polyhistor, shot the Dutch Gap. Pollux 
was not along — in fact, we hardly think he could 
have stood it. 

Embarking in a light gondola, on the placid 
waters occupying the former bed of the river, the 
party proceeded to the Gap, Castor and Theseus 
ply ing the rhythmic oar, while Polyhistor benignly 
smiled upon their efforts from his sedentary em- 
ployment in the stern-sheets, which were one 
sheet of ice. He had fondly imagined, perhaps, 
that the weather was too cold to thaw — even under 
the pressure of contingent circumstances. Jftl- 
heureusement •p'^o pantibus suis, however, his ex- 
pectations were deceived, and he realized the in- 
convenience popularly known as “Fisherman’s 
luck.” 

Steady rowing soon brought us to the acme of 
the cataclysm. The crisis was fast approaching. 
The oars were converted to the purpose of poling. 
Efforts were made to get into the safest current. 
Polyhistor grabbed fast hold of the stern, and 
over she went. Animation was suspended for 
one instant, and the next we found ourselves in 
the midst of a thousand whirlpools, fast locked 
within the fragmentary branches of irrepressible 
brush. 

How we extricated ourselves, and how we 
worked our way out of the brush and into the 
main stream, must be left to the imagination of 
the gentle reader. Suffice it to say that we sur- 
vive it. 

Survive it, however, but to enter an early liter- 
ary grave. Yes, kind friends. Castor bids you 
farewell. Both he and Pollux have agreed to 
depart to the classic shades whence they were 
coaxed by the editorial witcheries of the Scho- 
lastic. The Dioscuri rarely appear among men, 
and their last avatar has now reached its terra. 
They are disgusted by the ingratitude of men. 
The nostrils of Castor in particular have been 
offended by allusions to a certain oil, called by 
one of our poets : 

“ The cap that par^s while it labricatee.” 

with which his name has been incomprehensibly 
associated. But to their faithful worshipers, the 
happy few whose virtues make earth still habit- 
able, Castor and Pollux bid a kind farewell, as 
suring them that virtue never fails to meet its re- 
ward. But Gemini has set. No more. 

Castor. 


Ice ! Ice ! — ^Lakes Saint Mary and Joseph 
have finally yielded to the power of Jack Frost, 
and are consequently covered with a rind of 
good substantiiil ice. Snow is Lastly covering 
it, and skating therefore is interfered with, which 
shall limit our holiday amusements to amertain 
extent. Still we may hope for a thaw, a rain, 
and a cold snap ; ergo, skating. 


Law Department of tlie VniTeraitj of 

Jhotre Dame, Indiana. 

The second term of this department opens on 
the first Monday in February, A D. 1870. 'That 
the student may have the full benefit cf the course, 
it is desirable that all those intending to enter 
upon the study of Law should make application 
at as early a date as possible. It is important 
that this fact should be attended to, inasmuch 
as we cannot depart from the adopted course of 
legal studies, and through which the student shall 
in all cases be required to pass before being enti- 
tled to a Diploma from this University. 

The course of studies embraces, chiefly — Ethics 
Constitutional and International Law ; Common 
Law, in all its divisions; the Law of Contracts; 
Equity ; Criminal Law ;- Commercial Law ; the 
Law of Evidence, Pleading and Practice. 

The usual, and it may be added the unprofit- 
able, system oiJeeturing is discarded, and in its 
stead is adopted the use of such text-books as are 
universally admitted to be standard authorities 
on the principles of Law. In addition to this, 
and for the purpose of imparting a practical as 
well as a theoretical knowledge of his profession 
to the student, the members of the Class shall be 
required from time to time to argue cases, draw 
up pleadings, and conduct law-suits according to 
the rules and formalities of regular courts of 
justice. The entire course for those just com- 
mencing is intended to be completed in two years, 
or in four terms; which last correspond with tho 
terms of the other departments of the University. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in many sub- 
stantial features the advantages to the law student 
are of a superior class. In the first place, the 
prescribed course is not only much longer, and 
more fundamental, than that pursued in the 
majority of law schools, but also in the matter of 
education, and in general qualifications, a higher 
standard of perfection is required in candidates 
for graduation. Again, being entirely separated 
from the distractions incident to cities and to 
large communities, the student is free to devote 
his time and energies to the solid attainment of 
the knowledge of a profession which while it is 
the most honorable is also, in point of study the 
most exacting into which a young man can enter. 

For particulars, address Rev. TV". Cobby, S. S. C., 
President of the University. 

For the “ Notre Dame Scholastic.” 

A l^ccture on Karthqnakes. 

BT LARRY DOOLAN. 

[DcIiTered before the Consoldated XTiiion of Dairersal Science.] 

Ladies asd Gexti.ejies : 

I am to address yon to night on the subject of 
earthquakes Earthquakes are one of my promi- 
nent virtues. Earthquakes are, I admit, a rather 
shaky foundation on which to build a scientific 
theory. Building theories on sbalof foundations 
is one of my prominent virtues. 

I define earthquakes to be — Terra rmtua. I 
have ch )sen this definition because I think it is 
original. I have another and a graver reason for 
this definition. It is this: If I had nsed'plain 
language, the most venerable female lady who 
hears my voice ju this hall would be apt to say 
that I had told nothing new, — and who will thank 
me for telling what every other one knows? 

I once told a gentleman that my knowledge of 
phrenology enabled me to divine that the minia- 
ture lighthouse on the tip of his nose was a bright 
inde.x to his spiritual tendencies. At that time 
I was collecting materials for the present lecture, 
and finding that I had failed' to produce the de- 
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sired shock, or terrm-motus in corp'tre kumano, I 
immediately asked him if I might fraternize with 
him as a prominent member of the bar ? He said 
— nothing. He didn’t even thank me. AVby so? 
Because I neither told him, nor asked him any- 
thing new. Hundreds, before me, had told him, 
and asked him the same thing. 

On one occasion I told my French teacher. Mon- 
sieur McFinnigan, that I thought there was no 
use for me to try for the premium for penmanship. 
He grinned, and said that everybody thought the 
same thing. As a rule, I don’t like to be contra- 
dicted, but here I e.xpected a different answer. 

I once heard a very pious man say that he was 
a great sinner, and because I thought it more 
polite to agree than to disagree with him he called 
me a generation of reprobates. It is safer to con- 
tradict a man than to dis-agree witli him when he 
says anything unpleasant about himself. Observe 
this rule. 

Beloved audience, the current of these observa- 
tions has now wafted the bark of science to that 
point on the stream of thought where the pilot of 
instruction may cast out the anchor of inquiry, 
and safely anticipate the shadow- heralded ap- 
proach of your wishes to know what is the cause 
of earthquakes! [Loud cheers and waving of 
handkerchiefs in all parts of the hall ] Beloved 
audience — [Great agitation among the ladie.s] — 
I am profoundly moved with thi-< spontaneous 
outburst of your intelligent approbation of my 
humble efforts to throw light on a subject which, 
I can safely say, has been the cause of more confu- 
sion and commotion in the world than h-.is been 
any other subject that has yet fallen under the eye 
of scientific investigation. — [Cries of “ Good 1" — 
and “That’s so.’’] fincouraged, therefore, by the 
presence of so much beauty [Great rustling of faus 
and dresses, and whisperingsall around of “ I won- 
der if he means that?’’] in the works of nature 
which the hand of art has left unspoiled and they 
are many, [“ How meanand disagreeable he is !’’], 
I am constrained to saythit the subject is ex- 
tremely delicate. "What then is the origin of 
earthquakes? I must say that a satisfactory 
answer to this question presupposes inthe lecturer 
a thorough intimacy with the subject. From 
practical experience I could tell any one of you 
how to spoil a quadrille, or how in days go.ie by 
the B>wery urchins used to get up uu uproarious 
bedlam, and what part they played in e-icorriiig 
the “ Dead Babbit” or some other favorite injine 
to a fire; but this thing of earthquakes is, it must 
be confessed, an entirely different question. I am 
not familiar with the society of e.irthquakes, but 
Fm told that their manners and customs are very 
shocking to nervous and sensitive persons. A few 
years ago, there was an earthquake at liidgeway, 
in the new Dominion, and the “Queen’s Own” 
said it was enchanting — at a distance. To the 
ambitious mind it may be more o- less satisfacto- 
ry to explore the clouds amid the flying fragments 
of an exploded steamboat, or on the splinters of 
a blasted rock, but in my opinion a man might 
spend an hour or so in more agreeable situations. 
As to atrain of carsgoingover a precipice,! have 
always that a though m in derived no great amount 
of pleasure from accompanying it to the b ittom. I 
am not selfish, however, and if a lyboiy thinks 
there’s fun in these things, Fm e.idy to m.tke a 
donation of my prospects in any of these ways 
It’s not funny. Did you ever acc >mpauy five or 
six hundred people to the cellar from a distance 
of three stories above? I did. I got down first, 
but I did’nt get out first. I have been in more 
comfortable positions. 

What then is the cause of earthquakes ? Fm 
dead in earnest in asking this question, dearly 
beloved audience — [Great rustling and fanning 
among the ladies again, and “ He’s a flirt,” says 




an elderly maiden in the crowd, “ for don’t yon 
hear he’s making love to us all I” Such giggling 
and tittering as followed this remark, I never 
heard before. I saw at once that it required a des- 
perate effort to gain my original ascendency, so I 
turned a full look on the cause of my interrup- 
tion, and says I: “Madam, I — " “ Oh! dear me, he’s' 
looking straight at me! Will I faint?” “Madam,” 
says I again, “ If you think that you would derive 
any consolation from fainting, I have no objec- 
tion, but before you faint, let me implore you to' 
satisfy this audience that you are not an earth- 
quake !”] 

For the “Notre Dame Scholastie." 

And He Died.” 

What a solemn sentence is this ! how very full 
of meaning ! Every one is struck with its signifi- 
cance, when reading in Genesis of the successive 
deaths of the long-lived antediluvian patriarchs. 
Even Mathusela’s nine hundred and sixty-nine 
years of history is closed with this sublimely 
monotonous assertion — arid he died. - 

And since the flood the words have been re- 
peated but the oftener, owing to the greater num- 
ber and shorter lives of men, until at last the 
mysterious and solemn sentence makes no more 
impression on our minds than does any other 
common thing. But though great things become 
common, they do not therefore cease to be great, 
and the silent words, and he died, sounding and 
resounding through all lands and through all 
time, are only the more awe-inspiring because of 
the little attention they receive from men, who 
must themselves soon be the subject of their ever 
repeated meaning. 

The lives of the prophets, patriarchs and kings 
of Israel are given one after another in the Old 
Testament, but at the close of each we read, and 
he died. In the new Testament are given the holy 
lives of apostles, evangelists and disciples; but 
after each, and he died. Even of JIary, and of 
our Lord Himself, the Master of life, were the 
solemn words repeated. If these words have 
been uttered of the holy, not less of the more or- 
dinary mortal. The great ones have risen one 
by one, — Gyrus, Alexander, Hannibal, Pompey, 
Cfflaar, Cicero, Trajan, Charlemagne, Frederick, 
Cromwell, Napoleon, Washington ; their lives 
were famuos, some lived to be thirty, some fifty, 
and then it was written, and he died. Even so of 
the poets, of Homer, of Dante, of Tasso, of Sliaks- 
peare, of Pope, of Scott; their works will not die, 
but of each was it said, and he died. And the 
great discoverers have found nothing to keep 
back the universal sentence: Plato, Aristotle, 
Copernicus, Kepler, Bacon, Newton, Columbus, — 
they discovered many things, but at the close, or 
in the pidst of their labors, is silently said, and 
he died. 

AVhere now are our venerable Presidents ? Let 
us (Sill over the august roll : Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, John Quincy Adams, 
Jackson, Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, 
Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson. 
Swift was the race ye ran, shades of the mighty ; 
of all save two it has been said; and he died. 

Shall we escape? Neither holiness, genius, nor 
power, has been able to save any. Thy turn will 
come Live therefore for pure and noble pur- 
poses. “Let. all the ends thou aimist at be thy 
God’s, thy country’s, and truth’s.” Then will it be 
well with thee, even at the moment while it is 
said, and he died. 


Bbo. Frxncis de Sades and I*rof. J. A. Lyons 
accompanied to Chicsigo a number of students go- 
ing home for the holidays. 


For the “ Notre Dame Scholastic.” 

A liittle too nacli. 

** Judging from what we read in the Sceol&stiCi the students 
ofNotre Dame XTuiversitj, the Catholic institution at South Bend, 
Tnd., must hare Interesting times. They have recreation halls 
where the young gentlemen and ladies exercise in daneing and 
plsying hand'ball.”-^2J4tf Chronicle, 

As we seem to be the (muse of having led our zery 
excellent (wntemporary into a good-natured mis- 
take, we feel called upon to make ourselves more 
clearly understood. In the first place, Notre 
Dame University is as distinct from South Bend, 
as the latter fiourishing city is from Detroit or 
from any of its other neighboring villages. In 
the next pla<M — and may the “gods that never 
die ! ” defend us, — as we are not prepared to bear 
the infiiction of a lecture from Mister-ess Susan 
Bernard Anthony, nor from any of that epicene 
class, we emphatically announce and declare that 
never within the memory of man, has there been 
a lady student at this University, and never, no, 
neoer ! — have the ladies, old or young, big or lit- 
tle, been allowed to dance or play band-ball in. 
the recreation halls with the gentlemen, nor with- 
out the gentlemen. Proeul ahsint cceleste*! Is 
that plain? It is possible that the mistake al- 
luded to has arisen from the fact of our publish- 
ing, from time to time, communicated accounts of 
the exercises at St. Mary’s Academy, where there 
are several hundred young ladies, but, then the 
two institutions have as distinct and as separate 
existences as if they were one hundred miles, in- 
stead of being, as they are, one mile apart. We 
certainly agree, however, with our ably conducted 
contemporary, in saying that the truly great Uni- 
versity of Michigan ought to have a band of its 
own. In the matter of good music, as indeed in 
most other matters, the University of Notre Dame 
has few rivals and no superiors. In conclusion 
we present our compliments to The Chronicle, and 
while wishing it a happy and prosperous New 
Tear, we must also pay it the merited praise of 
saying that its reading matter, for the most part, 
is pleasing, spicy and scholarly. PoLutix 


South Bend may well boast of its two splendid 
public halls : Good’s, and Veasy’s new Academy 
of Music. Very few cities of twice as many in- 
habitants as South Bend afford as good accommo- 
dation for public entertainments. Mr. Veasy’s 
Academy of Music is a very large and well equip- 
ped ball capable of sitting over 800 persons. 


The National Union has made a decided im- 
provement both in its exterior appearance and in 
the interest of its contents. We know that its 
able editors can issue a first-class newspaper, and 
we will not be disappointed. We acknowledge 
the gracious attention paid to Notre Dame. 


“The Register has a column of good things 
every week, under the title of Registerings. But, 
however, words occasionally, and even the sharpest 
wit, grows dull at times, as appears from the fol- 
lowing, in which our humorous ftlends would 
seem to have caught a Tartar : 

“ It is a singnlar fact that Christmas tximes this 
year on Saturday and New Tear’s on Friday.’ — 
Springfield RepuMie. 

“ The editor of the Repuhlie is a good deal like 
the editor of a Democratic paper just after elec- 
tion — he can’t figure correctly.” — Register. 

We thought that only a son of the Emerald Isle 
could have forgotten that next New Tear’s comes 
next year. 


The Hon. Mayor O’Neil, of Milwaukee, has ac- 
knowledged with thanks the invitation of the 
Pbilomathean Society to their exhibition. Af- 
fairs prevented the Hon. Mayor ftom attending. 
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St. Cecilia’s Day. 

The celebration of this Festival, delayed about 
a month for various reasons, took place on Tues- 
day evening, the 2Ist. The entertainment was 
given by the St. Cecilia Philomatheau Associa- 
tion of the Junior Department, and the Vocal 
Class of the Senior Department. It consisted of 
music both vocal and instrumental and a drama 
entitled “Bellarosa,” composed e.vpressly for the 
St. Cecilians. The weather was very inclement, 
and hence there was not the usual number of vis- 
itors in attendance, but considering this impedi- 
ment the audience was sufficiently numerous. 
The first thing that drew our attention on enter- 
ing was the music of the Band. In fact, this or- 
ganization, by the superior music it' supplied to 
the audience at intervals during the evening, al- 
most caused us to forget that the Orchestra was 
absent, and reflected great credit upon its leader 
Prof. Boyne. Next came the Address from the 
St. Cecilia Society, by Master Charles Dodge. 
This young gentleman acquitted himself credita- 
bly, and with tlie exception of a few mistakes in 
pronunciation, his delivery was faultless. Master 
Mahony, alias Dr. Teddy Jlahony, drew rounds 
of applause from the audience by a lecture upon 
the efficacy of certain pills which he proposed to 
vend at a reduced price. The same young gentle- 
man shortly afterwards spoke a Latin ode in a 
creditable manner. Thesongs of Messrs. Edwards, 
Akin and Staley evinced considerable vocid cul- 
ture on the part of those p'lrties. Prof. Corby 
then sung a piece entitled “Then You’ll Remem- 
ber 3Ie,” in a manner far surpassing anything of 
the kind we ever heard at Ni)tre Dame. It was 
vociferously encored, and we have no doubt 
would have received the same applause at any 
place or from any audience. 

Bellarosa, a drama in five acts, was next begun. 
It was lately written, and this was its first pub- 
lic rendering. It is evident to all who witnessed 
it that the Rev. author well understood the abil- 
ities of the St. Cecilians, and very happily pro- 
vided for them. The moral of the play was ode- 
dience. Bellarosa, the principal character, is. a 
youth of fifteen. His father, Theodebert, is an old 
man, and an archer in the army of the Duke of 
Golan, who is at war with some neighboring prin- 
cipality. Theodebert upon leaving home for the 
war, strictly enjoins Bellarosa not to leave, but to 
remain until his return. 

Bellarosa, enticed by a promise of the Duke, 
whom he meets in the mountains, carries a mes- 
sage to the army, thus disobeying his father’s 
command. This message that Bellarosa carries, 
saves the army and estates of the Duke, who in 
rejoicing ai the successful termination of the war 
almost forgets the cause of his success and the 
promise he had made. Bellarosa comes into the 
Duke’s camp in the disguise of a minstrel, and 
sings a song, which is in reality a relation of his 
own adventures. 

The, Duke thus reminded of his promise, recog- 
nizes Bellarosa, and agrees to fulfill his promise, 
which was to give Bellarosa half of his duke- 


dom, on one condition, namely, that he does not 
notice his father if he sees him at court. This 
Bellarosa agrees to, thinking that there is no 
likelihood of meeting his father there, and that 
after he is once a prince, in full possession of his 
estates, it will be easy to honor him suitably. 

The Duke takes him to court, and after keeping 
him for a short time amongst the pages, declares 
to his followers his promise, and causes them to 
salute Bellarosa as prince. Theodebert is present 
amongst the guards at court during this cere- 
mony, and so great in his emotion at seeing his 
boy in such a strange position that he almost faints. 

Bellarosa meets his father several times at court ; 
but, keeping his promise with the Duke, takes no 
notice of him, and even ofiers his attendants to 
drive him from his presence, although he feels 
the greatest pain from so doing. His father is 
almost crazed at such conduct on the part of one 
who, notwithstanding at first he could scarcely re- 
alize it, he is compelled to believe is his only son. 
Bellarosa finally cannot endure his mental an- 
guish any longer, and determines to escape from 
the palace and join his father who had left 
some time before. Meantime, La Brisse, an officer 
of the Duke’s court who was dissatisfied with the 
Duke’s fulfillment of his promise to Bellarosa, 
makes a plot to kill the prince. He continually 
watches for an opportunity, but is always foiled in 
his plans. Finally, with a band of soldiers, he 
comes upon Bellarosa and his father in the moun- 
tains after they had escaped from the palace. 
He would now have slain both Bellarosa and his 
father, but for the intervention of Bois Robert, 
an old archer, and friend of Theodebert. He has 
been watching for the safety of his friend, and he 
engages in mortal combat with La Brisse and 
kills him. At this moment the Duke with his 
followers comes upon the scene. 

Bellarosa’s abandonment of the court and 
princely power for the sake of his father is fitly 
rewarded, for the Duke and his courtiers had pre- 
viously determined that if Bellarosa’s love for his 
father conquered his desire for the dukedom, he 
should possess it, but, that if he preferred the duke 
dom to a father’s love, the Duke’s promise should 
not be fulfilled. 

Thus was filial love rewarded in the drama, 
doubtless to the edification of all Many other 
characters besides those mentioned were intro- 
duced, chief among whom are Gusman, Bois Bien, 
Gensano, Araitus and Servillius. The first of 
these is au old preceptor of the pages, who causes 
much amusement by his quizzical manner. Bois 
Bien is Butler of the palace, and gets terribly 
frightened at a supposed ghost. The other three 
are pages, and for a time associates of Bellarosa. 

First, Master Lewis Hayes recited the Prologue 
in a simple and appropriate manner, giving the 
audience a clear idea of what was to follow. 
Master Dodge performed the part of the Duke 
of Golan admirably,and certainly carried off the 
palm for the evening. Jlaster Staley as Bellarosa 
performed his part excellently, and his singing 
was especially fine. Charles Burdell as Theode- 
bert deserves great praise for his acting. Master 
Burdell also delivered the “Seminole’s Reply” 
during the first part of the entertainment, in a 
style which showed that he had not cultivated 
his elocutionary powers in vain. J. Sutherland 
and F. Dwyer, as Gusman and La Brisse respec- 
tively, did remarkably welL The former gained 
rounds of applause by the effective rendering of his 
part, that of a superannuated pedagogue. F. Kai- 
ser as Bois Robert gave us an idea of the soldier, 
a man more accustomed to managing the sword 
than modulating the voice. Wm. Taylor as Bois 
Bien gained considerable applanse. M. Mahony, 
C. Hutchings, and J. Rumely, as Gensano Araitus 
and Servillius, pages of the Duke, appeared to con- 


siderable advantage. The Epilogue and the dos- 
ing song were rendded in an effective manner. 

On the whole, we spent a very pleasant evening, 
and we have no doubt that all concerned did the 
same, even those Juniors performing minor parts, 
whose names we have not space to mention but 
who were not undeserving of praise. This enter- 
tainment was a fitting one for the opening of the 
Christmas holidays, and we hope, that before they 
are over many niore such may be given by the 
various Societies of the University. 

ELKVKaTH AHUVEBSAKT wTWBiiTinin 
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FESTIYIL OF SAHT CECILU. 

By the Saint Cecilia Philomatheau Association, of the Jonlor 
Collegiate Department, and Prof Corby's Tocal Class of 
I theSeniorDepartmentoftheUmTeraityofNotre 

Dome, Indiana, Tuesday Erening, D«k 
cember 21, 1869. 

PART FIRST. 

Grand Entrance March IST. D. U. Comet Band 

Overture Orchestra 

Ode to SL Cecilia Robert Staley 

Ballad, — (from “Bohemian Giri,” Balfe) 

Address-St Cecilia Sodety Charles Dodge 

Music N. D. U. Comet Band 

Song — ^The AVanderer — F. Shubert R. Staley 

Latin Ode Michad Mahony 

Speech Charles BnrdeU 

Address in German Frederick Kaiser 

"Who 'Treads the Path of Duty— J/brarf . .E. Walker 

Declamation Harrold Hayes 

The O’Kavanagh :H O’Neill 

Now the Swallows are returning. . . . J. F. Edwards 

Now I am a Man Selim McArthur 

JInsic N. D. U. Comet Band 

Ballad .' R L. Akin 

Prologue Lewis Hayes 
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*'Exednor in deed and word. 

The pen is mightier than the sword ^ 

ITooldst thon receire the starry crown f 
In tun^ul contests seek renown; — 

“ XMitedfor eternity!” 

CXClLIANdy sneb onr motto he. 

P.\RT SECOND 

BELLAROSA— 1 DRAMA Ef FIFE ACTS. 


COMPOSED EXPRES8T.Y FOR THE SAINT CEGHXA 
SOCIETY, 

By a mmdber of the College Faculty, for thepurpoM 
of bringing out the elocutionary talent of 
the membere of the said Society. 

X>ramatds Pemonne. 

Bellarosa, a youth of fifteen, son of 

Theodebert JRohert Staley 

Dnke of Golan, a trae Knight C. Dodge 

Theodebert, old man of 70 years, ffither 

of Bellarosa, an archer ; C. Burdell 

La Brisse, officer of the Duke J?. Dwyer 

Bois Robert, a soldier 50 years old, ffiend 

of 'Theodebert, an archer J. Kaiser 

Gusman, old preceptor of the pages. . J. Snthedand 
Gontrand, f Wm. Clarke 

La Fere, 'Wm. Dodge 

Montre^ >- Courtiers - J. McGuire 

Albrantin H. Hayes 

Herman, I J. Nash 

Gensano, 1 f M. libbony 

Amitns, >■ Pages ■< C. Hatchings 

Servilius, ) ( J. Rum^ 
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La Rovere, Captain of Archers. 

Tristan, officer of the Duke 

Godfrey, jilarshal 

Terrand, 

Brisban, 

Quivala, V Archers 

Raymond, 

Gonslan, 

Bois Bien, cliief butler 

Favorito, 1 
Hoel, I 


Jeronimo, [-Soldiers ■[ D. Ega 

Attivo, . I D. Brow 

Reginald, J LH- O’Ne 

Sesmond, f H. Hoga 

Sigefroid, C. Maranlett 

Bataglia, H. Whit 

Rudolphc, villTTcr^ Wm. Gros 

Iforhert, ' makers. 

Berald, S. McArthu 

Brettone, F. Witt 

Montalto, (. T. Foie 

“ Be great in act as you hare been in tbougbt.” — Shakspeare. 


Villagers. 


S. Ashton 

0. Baker 

R. Long 

'P. Cochrane 
J. Walsh 
B. Roberts 
J. Klein 
I.J. Ilannahcr 
. - Win. Taylor 
J. Kilcoin 
J. Hogan 
. . . ■ D. Egan 
D. Brown 
.H. O’Neil 
H. Hogin 
C. Maranlette 
H. White 
Wm. Gross 
L. Hayes 
S. McArthur 
F. Witte 
T. Foley 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENES. 

Act FrnsT. 

Scene 1st — fleeting of the warriors. The hour 
of trial. Departure of Theodehert Bellarosa alone 
in the cottage. Scene 2d. — Bellarosa in the moun- 
tains. A voice is heard amid tlie rocks. The Duke 
in distress pledges lialf of his dukedom. Bellarosa 
will carry the message. The fliglit of the pages in- 
tercepted. A critical moment-^olan forever. 

Music N. D. H- Cornet Band 

, Act Second. 

Scene 1st — Victory Address of the Duke to his 
followers. A reminiscence of the battle. Thanks- 
giving hymn. Scene 2d. — Bellarosa in disguise. 
Sfinstrel’s lay. A condition untold. Hasty prom- 
ise of Bellarosa. 

Music Orchestra 

Act TmRD. 

Scene 1st — ^The pages of the Duke. Tlie bugle 
sounds “Ohe!” Gusman’s reproof. Reports in the 
Court The Court convenes. Scene 2d. — Courtiers’ 
conjectures. Revelation of the Duke’s promise. 
Threats of revolt. The Archers to the rescue. A 
strategy of the courtiers. Bellarosa’s appearance. 
Extremes meet Scene 3d. — Bois' Bien up to tricks. 
La Brisse sure of success. Music— N. D. U. Cornet 
Band. Scene 5th. — The bright -hopes of Bois Bien 
suddenly .blasted. Theodebert’s conjectures. Gus- 
man intercepted. Music — ^N. D. U. Cornet Band. 
Scene Gth. — ^Villagers’ serenade. Bois Robert’s un- 
belief Gusman and Bois Bien’s ghost-stories. 

Music Orchestra. 

Act Fouhtii. 

Scene 1st. — Captain of the Archers. Startling re- 
ports. Ghost or assassin. Scene 2d. — Bellarosa’s 
perplexity. Flight of Theodebert Bcllarosa’s 
dream. A broken cro-wn. 

Music N. D. U. Cornet Band. 

Act Fifth. 

Scene 1st — Archers’ errand. Bois Robert’s reve- 
lation. — Scene 2d. — Quivala watching. Bellarosa’s 
flight. A voice singing. Scene 3d. — La Brisse’s 
evM designs. Father and son. Saved. Death of 
La Brisse. Duke’s apology. Reward of filial duty. 
Tableau and chorus. 

Epilogue C. Dodge 

- Closing Remarks 

March for Retiring N. D. U. Cornet BamL 


The following is the address of the St. Cecilia 
Philomathean Society, on the occasion of their 
Anniversary Exhibition : 

Rev. Fathebs, Ladies and Gentdejien : 

The members of the St Cecilia Philomathean 
Society, as the name we have adopted imports, are 
lovers of learning. We do not claim to be phil- 
osophers, nor yet masters in the Arts and Scien- 
ces, because as yet we have only travelled a short 
distance on that very difficult path over which so 
many eminent minds have gone before us, and 
•whose glory and distinction, left behind for our 
encouragement, are the results of lives earn- 
estly and unceasingly devoted to the attainment 
of genuine, substantial knowledge. 

St Cecilia, the patroness of the divine art of mu- 
sic, is also our chosen patroness. It is not our per- 


fection in knowledge, however but the result of 
our efforts during a brief time to acquire knowl- 
edge, that we have requested the honor of your 
presence to witness to night ; while at the same 
time you, being more impartial judges, may be 
better qualified to give a nearer estimate of our 
progress than might be looked for from those 
with whom we come in daily contact. Friend- 
ship, and pre-eminently College Friendship, is 
ever indulgent with our defects, and it is hard to 
cast away her soft and sunny memories, even at 
the stern dictates of .lustice. 

This is the Eleventh Anniversary of our Society, 
and,' young as it is, it already has its represents 
tives in the liberal professions, and in other pos- 
itions which lead to honorable success. 

Looking back over the short history of its ex- 
istence, and viewing the good which it has done 
as well as the happy hours which its members 
have enjoyed together, one can hardly help re- 
peating with the great poet : Fortasse et hcec 
oUm /nemenisse jnv-ibit ; and while in the perse 
verance and success of those who have gone from 
our midst, we have a stimulus to the progress of 
our own ambition, we have also a convincing 
proof that a good education is attainable in Amer- 
ica, and that American youth instead of wasting 
I their time at the institutions of Europe, medita- 
ting over the langu.ages of burie'i ages, would em- 
ploy their time much more profitably to them- 
selves, and to otliers, by spending a few years at 
home, at some living institution like the great 
University of Notre D.ime, where first of all they 
are taught that the English is the language of 
their own country, and that a thorough knowl- 
edge of that language is at least as desirable as is 
an intimate acquaintance with Cicero, or with 
Demosthenes. 

Perfection even in a single branch of knowl- 
edge, is not possible. This truth is still more ob- 
vious when we apply ourselves to the learning of 
many things, for then our energies must be divided, 
and it is clear that our success must be relatively 
less, lyhile, therefore, it is commendable and 
desirable that every educated man should be gen- 
erally conversant with the various branches of a 
liberal education, yet it cannot be denied, since 
all experience shows it, that the greatest men have 
only been great in one thing. Cataline would 
have had little to fear from the forensic eloquence 
of Virgil, while on the other hand Cicero could 
never have writtten the dSneid ; Alexander and 
Demosthenes could not have exchanged places, 
any more than Michael Angelo and Dante could 
have done a similar thing. “ I respeet the man 
who is acquainted with many books, but I fear 
the m-.in who knows one book," s.iid a philosopher. 
The same observations might be made in refer- 
ence to every department of learning. No man 
was ever yet eminently, and not at all equally, 
distinguished for his masterly excellence in two 
different things, and least of all in many .different 
things. The name of Tom Moore shall be as im- 
mortal as his own “Harp that once through 
Tara’s Hall the soul of music shed," but it was 
only the divine eloquence of O’Connell that could 
have stricken the chiins of centuries from the 
limbs of seven millions of Erin’s children ! Shaks- 
peare is not immortal in the sense that Richard 
Coeur de Lion is immortal. In a few short hours 
at Torktown, IVashington compelled the proud- 
est and the mightiest empire that ever existed to 
sue for mercy, and yet if he had lived to be a 
thousand years old he could not have given the 
world Emngeline ! 

I have taken these as examples to illustrate the 
proposition that human reason, with all the exalted 
nobility of its nature, can only enable men to at- 
tain a distinguished eminence in some one partic- 
ular sphere or position ; and moreover that their 


success was not the result of a few months’ labor, 
but that on the contrary it was the effect of the seri- 
ous, earnest study of long years 'devoted to its ac- 
complishment. All the critics of all past ages, 
admit that Demosthenes was, by excellence, the 
greatest orator of ancient times, and yet we are in* 
formed that he spent seven years in the prepara- 
tion of the greatest of his orations. And that 
oration aloue would have made him immortal, 
and would have paid him for a whole life of study, 
when we consider that it was more formidable to the 
Macedonian hosts than were the phalanxes of the 
Grecian Republic. So true it is, that the pen is 
mightier than the sword. This is so manifest that 
it’eannot be successfully disputed. This we have to 
admit, moreover, from the fact that the Creator in- 
tended man not only to look with admiration upon 
the beauties of the Universe, but also to proclaim 
them. Besides man, no other being understands 
the inflections of the voice, nor is ch-irmed with 
the power of eloquence. Even Nature herself he 
embellishes, he cultivates, he polishes. He is the 
vassal of Heaven, but he is lord of the earth. This 
is his position by virtue of bis reason, in connec- 
tion with the crowning glory of all her attributes 
— Speech! And it is in proportion as he culti- 
vates this royal gift, that he excels. Without the 
cultivation of his natural abilities no man was 
ever yet excellently great in any thing. Compare 
for example, the performance of what might be 
called a “self-made” musician with the produc- 
tion of the finished artist, and see the difl’ercnce 
there is between them I In all probability nature 
had been as bountiful to tiie one as to the other, 
but the latter put his “ talent ” out at interest, — 
he educated, he drew out, he unfolded, and hence 
he excelled. - This excellence is the result of un- 
tiring cultivation, or what for the most part is 
called art. 

But call it what we may, it costs its owner many 
a thoughtful hour. At the opera, or at some 
musical festival you listen -with rapturous delight 
to the creations of some great genius, but does 
anyone imagine that the musicians come there be- 
fore the public, and for the first time, and extem- 
poraneousiy, so to speak, undertake to interpret 
and convey to the audience the harmonious con- 
ceptions of the author ? Not so. They have spent 
hours, days, perhaps weeks, in the study of their 
art. Now if this unremitting labor is necessary 
for success in the arts, and even in the commonest 
avocations in life, how immensely more necessary 
must it be for success in eloquence, which is the 
noblest and the divinest gift of God to man! 
Eloquence is the science of sciences. But it also 
has its art. By this art it is enabled to display its 
beauty and its power, and without the aid of this 
art it is simply like a priceless diamond which 
has not yet passed under the skillful hand of the 
lapidary. The art of eloqgence is Elocution. To 
speak is one thing, to speak effectively is an en- 
tirely different thing. No doubt the orator must 
be such by nature, but the effectiveness of his 
eloquence shall depend on the completeness of 
the art of elocution with which he brings it 
to bear on those whom he would convince or 
instruct. Suppose, for example, when Patrick 
Henry said “ give me liberty or give me death !” 
he had put his hands into his pockets or under 
his coat-tails, and shut his eyes, do you think his 
name would have come down through history 
coupled with the eventful deeds of Bunker Hill 
and Torktown ? Certainly not. Yet as far as 
feeling the truth and power of what he said was 
concerned, he might have been just as much of 
an orator. But that was not his object. He de- 
sired to create a revolution ! He wanted to make 
a nation feel as he felt, and this was the work-of 
art. The sincerity and the earnestness of his own 
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convictions were conveyed to those who heard 
him by the medium of elocution — by the gesture 
of the hand, by the glance of the eye, by the 
motion of the body, according as these had been 
trained or cultivated to act in harmonious cor- 
respondence with the thoughts of his own mind. 

In conclusion I would remark that the primary 
objects of our Association are to acquire a thor- 
ough knowledge of the English language, and 
also to learn the art of eloquence, by adopting, so 
far as we can, the means without which the man 
of intellectual ability may be great in the sense 
that the hoarding miser is rich, but not at all 
great in the noblest sense of his being, namely 
in the sense that eloquence, which is the highest 
of God’s gifts to man, should, like all other gifts, 
be cultivated ; so that while he who is endowed 
with it mays be great in its possession, those who 
have it not may be great in the enjoyment of its 
fruits. To be as great as the humblest of us can 
be, is not a little thing. It was not in lamenting 
over his defects that Demosthenes became im- 
mortal : 

“ Honor and simme from no condition rise ; 

Act well tby part, there all the honor Ilea.*' 

To Our Friends and Patrons. 

Before the next issue of the Schol-istic, the year 
18G9 shall be among the things of the past. It is 
the accomplishment of one more of those swift and 
and very few short steps that we all have to take 
between the cradle and the grave. How long a 
year seems, when some cherished hope is to be 
fulfilled at its close! The coming hours stretch 
into days, and these again into months until the 
distance dies away in shadowy space that seemed 
endless! Tet how imperceptibly the minutes, the 
hours, the days, and the months rush o,n, and by, 
while we are looking for tliis far oflF approach, and 
at length wake up to see the year disappearing 
on the horizon of time. How much then of the 
year wnich has passed away is blank in our lives ? 
Let each one of us stand by its tomb, whose ashes 
the breath of life shall no more agitate, and there, 
taking out that great Book of Promises which we 
made at its birth, let each one ask himself how 
many of these good promises he has fulfilled, and 
how many golden moments he has frittered away 
either in injurious or in frivolous enjoyments! 
Has each one of ns, in his peculiar place. Contrib- 
uted his full share of good deeds to his own bene- 
fit, and to the happiness of his fellowbeings ? Let 
us try to balance accounts in this way, and if we 
are deficient let us endeavor, in good faith, to pay 
the future what we owe the past. But while we 
may not be able to forget the disaapointments of 
the past, and while we may not be able to do now 
what we should have done then, let us not sit down 
to cheat the Future by lamenting over the past 
but rather let us make amends by abundance of 
good acts hereafter. This is a season of joys. Let 
us all be joyful. For our own part, we offer our 
hearty thanks to the many friends of the Scholas- 
tic, present them our compliments, and while ask- 
ing the continuance of their friendship, we most 
serenely wish them all the enjoyments of this 
happy season, and long and prosperous lives. 

C.WTOK, Pollux, & Additor, 

For the “ Notre Same Scholastic ” 

iVeglcct or Small Things. 

It is the desire of all men, in their endeavors, to 
acquire wealth, honor and fame. But they seem 
to have an idea that those enviable prizes can be 
gained by a sort of lottery, or that some kind god- 
dess bestows them on her favorites. 

The clerk, longing for his employer’s ease and 
wealth, B(S)rns the industry and economy by which 


they were acquired. He is desirous to become a 
great merchant, but he cannot bear.to attend to 
the trifling details of trade. Visions of a golden 
harvest reaped by a single speculation, float be- 
fore his mind. He thinks that in this age of 
steam and electricity only a dull mind should 
consent to plod along on the road to wealth. 

The apprentice at his bench wishes to become 
a skilled mechanic, but he thinks the time and 
labor spent in acquiring the rudiments of his trade 
are lost. He sees his companions, who are per- 
haps younger and weaker than himself, en- 
gaged in work that requires more skill. He be- 
comes discontented, and manifests a disgust for 
the small or seemingly unimportant parts of his 
trade ; he cannot patiently endure the toil that 
crowned the success of his master. • 

The student, eager to acquire the scholar’s re- 
ward, cannot bear the weary, patient toil by which 
it is acquired. The world is not wanting in 
models for our imitation, but we desire to obtain 
our object without labor. Few possess genius as 
defined by Carlyle : “ A transcendent capacity for 
taking trouble.” AVe overlook one important fact : 
that the life of every truly great man, has been a 
life of continual labor. AVe are satisfied with 
viewing the great from the position on which they 
stand, never taking into consideration the bitter 
disappointments and discouragements they encoun- 
tered and conquered, before they gained their 
object. ATe are all willing to be employed in 
something great something that will attract the 
attention of the world. Bat we have no desire to 
attend to small affairs in life. AVhat a delusion ! 
It is small things that make up the sum of life. 
They are the stepping stones by which we ascend 
to the summit of success. They are the founda- 
tion on. which the illustrious of all ages have 
erected the structures on which rest their honor 
aud fame. 

If we neglect to give our attention to the small 
affairs in life we will never be competent to man- 
age those which require more attention. Had 
Napoleon despised the simple duties of a lieuten- 
ant, had he not' cultivated by severe study his 
meutal powers, the code which bears bis name 
would not have existed. Tliere is not a calling, 
no matter how humble, that has not been filled by 
great men, and the majority of them attained their 
high positions by faithfully fulfilling the duties 
of their more humble places. 

It is folly to expect success without labor, and 
it is equally unwise to think that we can stand so 
far above our fellows that our names will be con- 
spicuous. In the past there has been but one 
Cjesar, one Cicero, one Shakspeare, one Napoleon. 
If we cannot be the sun in the literary, philo- 
sophic, or commercial world, let us remember that 
the smaller planets contribute their share towards 
the harmony and beauty of the heavens. 

Let us bear in mind that the world is com- 
posed of atoms the smallest of which is usefuL 
Because the spheres we are able to fill do not 
come up to our high notions of what is proper 
and becoming, we reject them and/nfZ in life. 

J. E. SUANNAHAN. 


AVisen than Solomon. — A Scottish clergyman 
named Hackstoun one day said to !AIr. Smibert, 
the minister of Cupar, who, like himself, was 
blessed with a foolish, or rather wild, youth for a 
son : “ D’ye ken, sir, you and I are wiser than Sol- 
omon ?” “ How can that be, Rathillet ?” inquired 
the startled clergyman. “ On, ye see,” said Hack- 
stoun, “ Solomon didna ken whether his son was 
to be a fool or a wise man ; but baith you and I 
are quite sure that our sons are fools.” 

An ill bred man is said to be like lightning, 
because he does not know how to conduct himself. 


Here and Tbere. 

The AVeather. — ^The weather has been every- 
thing save what could be accounted as pleasant or 
agreeable, and as we pen these lines old Boreas is 
playing many a wild freak around the college 
building. Present indications however, would fa- 
vor the opinion that we shall have a heavy faU of 
snow. Christmas indeed has not its natural ap- 
pearance unless accompanied by AVlnter in his 
mantle of white. 

The Holidats. — Christmas and New Years 
have made their circuit and are with ns again. 
ATe were reminded of their approach last Tues- 
day evening, for the holiday season at Notre 
Dame was then duly inaugurated by a grand dra- 
matic entertainment ^ven by the Saint Cecilia 
Fhilomathean Association, a full report of which 
appears elsewhere. A greater excitement pi> 
vailed amongst the students in regard to going 
home, than in former years, and as a consequence 
many have rejoined the family drcles, there to 
spend the happy Christmas times. Those who re- 
main at the college will also have many enjoy- 
ments; at least they are anticipated, and there is 
no reason to believe that they shall not be real- 
ized. 

ATe wish all the students of Notre Dame, where- 
soever they may pass the holidays, “A merry 
Christmas and a happy, very happy New Year. 

Health. — On account of the very changeable 
weather we have lately experienced, sore throats 
and bad colds — not diptheria, as has generally 
been reported — ^have been quite prevalent. But 
as the state of the weather is now more decided, 
we are happy to notice that only a few have need 
of woolen neckties, or stockings around their necks 
at night. 

The Obsekvatobt. — ^Anxiously we weened tha 
workmen bringing the long contemplated ob- 
servatory into shape, but we are sorry to say that 
owingtothe inclemency of the weather they have 
been obliged tosnspsnd operations. Even though 
it is intended to be only a temporary bmlding and 
of course not fully answering to the requirements 
of an observatory, still Prof Howard’s Astronomy 
class wonld be happy to see it completed as soon as 
possible. 

The Gymnasium. — ^The gymnastic apparatuses 
work very well. But some who imagine them- 
selves experts, and wish to spread their &me far 
and wide, do so by medium of the dust which they 
generally succeed in raising, and thus have the re- 
sults of their achievements in everybody’s mouth. 
If properly used the gymnasium would be pro- 
ductive of much good; otherwise it would become 
a source of annoyance. ATe hope to see a change 
in this respect. 

Minekalogical. — ATe learn that Tery Rev. 
Father General has purchased in Paris a collec- 
tion of minerals which are daily expected to ar- 
rive. This will surely add another very interest- 
ing feature to the pursuit of natural sciences at 
Notre Dame. 

The badges worn by the members of the Cho- 
ral Union are in very good taste ; a Greek cross 
of gold with the motto, of the society engraved 
upon it . 

/ The stones for the foundation of the new church 
are now gathered in large quantities in the yard 
of the church. It is to be hoped that everything 
will be prepared for work next Spring. 

The steam apparatus which isintendedtoheat 
the college has been taking it very coolly of late 
weeks. The reason given is that much of the 
steam which should have been sent through the 
college rooms was absorbed in the steam-honsei 
ATe have now better times. 
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Host. T. Cobcoran was expected at the Junior 
Exhibition of the 21st inst., but was prevented 
from being present owing to the reassembling of 
the Ohio Legislature. • 


Over one hundred students have gone home 
to spend the Holidays. 


OwiSG to a delay in the arrival of the blanks 
for Certificates of Improvement which are being 
printed in Hew York, their distribution could 
could not be made before the Holidays. 


The costumes belonging to our dramatic Soci- 
eties have been increased in number at every 
play, so that now the wardrobe present an assort- 
ment of over one hundred complete suits, some of 
which are very rich in materiaL 


The members of the St. Cecilia Philomathean 
Association return their sincere thanks to Prof. 
Corby, who assisted them in preparing their 
songs and various choruses. They also wish to 
express their kind regards to Bro. Ildephonsus, 
whose efficient attentions were made so manifest 
at the bountiful lunch served to them on the 21st. 


Vebv Eev. E. Sorix is now in Rome at Santa 
Brigitta — Piazza Famese. At the latest date he 
was in the enjoyment of perfect health. 


"We have not yet heard from our Roman cor- 
respondent, Rev. Pietro Battista, but we expect 
some interesting news, from that quarter. 


Otstkr Supper. — ^Dec. 14th the SL Edward’s 
Literaiy Assodation witnessed one of those fes- 
tive scenes too seldom met with in college life not 
to be appreciated, and which ever leave an indel- 
ible impression on the minds of their participants ! 
Our present scene is laid in the Junior Refectory, 
7:20 P. M. At the head of the refectory a table 
spread for thirty, groans beneath the weight of del- 
icacies — oysters predominating, — prepared by 
Bldllfnl hands for the luxury-loving St. Ed’s., now 
ranged about the table: at the head their Rev. 
President; on his left, their invited guests— Rev. 
Father SpUlard, Professor F. X Derrick, and Rev. 
Mr. CombeL At the foot of the table sat Bro. 


Benoit, the members irrespectively seated at the 
sides. 

The labor of love began — oysters and sweet- 
meats dissapeared rapidly, while the exhilarating 
influence of witticism and jest took the throne of 
wine. All p-issed “merry as a marriage bell.’’ 
When the clock tolled eight all had creditably 
acquitted themselves. 

Spetches followed in order from the Rev. Pres- 
ident and guests. Rev. Father Lemonnier dwelt 
at length on the good-fellowship brought about 
by such gatherings, the pleasant memories con- 
nected therewith, when looked back upon from 
the. distant future, all trials and crosses be- 
ing forgotten, pleasures alone retaining fast 
hold on our memories. Rev. Father Spillard, 
President of the Philodemic, set forth all the ad- 
vaiitiiges to be derived from Literary Associa- 
tions, and how a generous rivalry between such 
Societies inspired each of their members with new 
zeal and ardor in the noble cause. Mr. F. X Der- 
rick and Mr. Combel followed with very appro- 
priate remarks, which were highly .approved of 
by the guests. 

I regret that space compels me to omit the 
speeches of our other worthy guests who so kindly 
addressed us. Many of the members were called 
upon and responded. The hour being well ad- 
vanced, and no further cause for delay, the Society, 
highly satisfied with the pleasure of the evening, 
adjourned. Capt. B. 


Sad death has mowed down one of us and 
spread sorrow through our ranks. Our much re- 
gretted friend, Mr. George Hatchett, of Hender- 
son, Xy., departed this life on the morning of the 
15 th inst., after apainfulillnessof scarcely a week. 
His death, was so unexpected that it threw dismay 
on many a heart and rendered the 15th one of the 
gloomiest days on record at Notre Dame. 


• The cleanliness of our college-halls and class- 
rooms, and in fact of every public and private 
room, of the stairs, etc., has been often of late the oc- 
casion of many weU-deserved eulogiums on the part 
of visitors. The labor imposed upon the persons 
whose duty it is to preserve cleanliness through 
the college would be greatly lessened by a polite 
reserve and self-command on the part of those 
who are addicted to the filthy use of tobacco chew- 
ing. Tobacco chewing may be considered one of 
he necessary evils resulting from bad habits. If 
such practices have become necessities in grown 
persons, they are absurd and vicious in the young, 
and in no case do they offer good points to redeem 
their filthy, debasing use. The squalid face of the 
“imberbis” urchin chewing the cud would shame 
the dumb creation ; and yet fops think it worth 
all the brains they have not, to grind vigorously 
their fine-cut and besmear a clean floor with their 
expectorations — proh pudor ! Some of our literary 
exchanges so unsparing in their criticisms reserve 
a page for the advertisement of what society at 
large has long agreed to look upon as filthy and 
imbecoming. 


both talent and taste in enriching our stage dec- 
orations, which are now sufficiently numerous for 
all purposes. 

Rev. Father 17. Ruthman, formerly professor 
of the Greek language at the University of Notre 
Dame, is now pastor of a church in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Maples, of South Bend, has our thanks for 
interesting papers which he graciously sent us. 


Celebr.\tton op the Christmas Holidavs, 

Bj the Thespian Society of Notre Dame. 

'Wednesday Evening, Dec. 29, 1869. 

Handy indy— A Drama in Two Acts. 


Handy Andy Thomas A. Dillon 

Squire Egan L. B. Logan 

Squire O’Grady H. P. Morancy 

Mr. Murphy .R. L. Akin 

Dick Dawson J. 0. Eisenman 

Mr. Furlong L. AVilson 

Edward O’Connor E. B. Gambee 

Mad Nick John Mulhall 

Simon L. Trudell 

Farrell,— A Robber John Canavan 


To be followed by 

THE ORIGINAL JOHN SCHMIDT. 


A Farco in One Act. 


Much praise is due the St. Cecilia Philoma- 
theaus for the creditable manner with which they 
acquitted themselves at their exhibition of Tues- 
day last. Were it only the simple fact of bring- 
ing out upon the stage a play in five acts, and 
going through with it without serious break, or 
much of that bore called “ prompting,” they are 
thereby entitled to our eulogiums. But they have 
done more : they have shown themselves masters 
in elocution and music, speakers in all the Ian 
guages taught at the University, and without par- 
tiality to them, they made a splendid appearance 
on the night of the 21st. 

The only drawback to the exhibition — one at- 
tributable to their youthfulness and the difficul- 
ties they were called upon to face — ^was the want 
of buoyancy and action in the heavy scenes of the 
play when nearly the whole dramatis persona 
were called on the stage. Then they showed 
themselves somewhat weak; especially those who 
acted secondary parts seemed to forget that they 
were anything else besides indiS’erent lookers-on. 
We tried in vain to get excited with the Duke re- 
proving his rebellious courtiers, but so long as 
the revolted spirits persisted in keeping a quiet 
mien so long did wc remain confident of the 
Duke’s ultimate triumph over his entourage, and 
therefore we were not immoderately alarmed. 
However, this was intended to be the scene of the 
play. The partial success of it is entirely due to 
the Duke — ^Mr. 0. Dodge, of Burlington, who act- 
ed his part well inspite of the coolness of bis cour- 
tiers. This want of swift, ready, well-concerted 
action on the part of the secondary characters 
marred somewhat the general effect of the play, 
and proved evidently that scenes of few performers 
are best suited to the abilities of amateurs. 

The eflect of scenery and miss en scene was grand. 
The cottage scene was the old castle hall with a 
fewadditional trophies, panophies, etc ; the monn. 
tain scene was perfectly wild and romantic, with 
its winding path and overhanging rocks ; the 
chapel scene was very lovely, with its background 
of forests. The grand palace hall, opening the 
third act, and the throne hall, following, presented 
a magnificent appearance, as did also the garden 
scene. Prof. C. B. Von Weller has displayed 


John Schmidt, of the Firm of Schmidt ) t? t a 
Vondunder, Kelt, & Co. f 

Captain Blowhard, with blows and ) t ti t 
blowing. p- 

Hon. Augustus Clearstarch, fond of I -r 
Lads whose dads have dimes, 

Chas. Soberly, a nice young man E. B. Gambee 

Alast. Andy, son of Blowhard J. C. Eisenman 

Teddy, fond of perquisites Thomas A. Dillon 

Landlord, fond of change H. P. Morancy 

Jack, a servant J. Mulhall 

Clerk of the hotel L. TrudeU' 
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